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satisfy any reasonable man, and possibly he thinks God may well be 
content with what suffices reasonable men. I suspect, however, that 
most of us desire a great deal more for ourselves, and I feel sure that 
the Theists among us will raise much more exacting demands on 
behalf of God. 

I must not omit to add that the chapter on Free Will and Deter- 
minism is quite the feeblest in the book. The rational believer in 
freedom will find there the merest caricature of what he holds. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton appears to think that by merely refuting the theory of 
a motiveless and irrational liberum arbitrium indiffer entice he has 
shown the truth of the Determinism which asserts that human will is 
rigidly determined causally by 'antecedents.' Of the logical difficul- 
ties inherent in this conception, though they are none of them novel, 
he has no perceptible inkling. He does not even deal with the con- 
sideration, which ought to occur spontaneously to an intelligent pupil, 
that, in saying that action is causally determined by circumstances and 
character, we are forgetting that character is not antecedently given 
us as something already there before moral action begins. The full 
discussion of the problem, and the philosophical justification for the 
view that there is in a real sense an element of indetermination in 
moral action, requires, to be sure, a logical analysis of the concepts of 
causation and determination which goes far beyond anything that Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has undertaken in his previous chapters. Still he 
really ought not to give his reader the notion that there have never 
been any other positions in philosophy than those of the Determinist 
and of the ' Free- Willist. ' 

I ought to mention that Professor Singer furnishes the work with an 
interesting note on the physical order, and that the typographical 
execution is in general excellent. I note, however, that on p. 344 the 
name of P. G. Tait is misspelled 'Tate', and that eight lines lower 
down ' phenommal ' is a misprint for ' phenomenal. ' A book which 
contains so many interesting incidental discussions would also have 

profited by an analytical table of contents. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Psychology : An Introductory Study of the Structure and Function 
of Human Consciousness. By James Rowland Angell. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1904. — pp. vii, 402. 

Although there is no dearth of able works on psychology in English, 
the number of clear and intelligible text-books in the subject, suited 
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to the needs of the average undergraduate of our American colleges, is 
not great. Under the circumstances a new contribution, offered by a 
man of Professor AngelPs training and experience, cannot fail to 
arouse the expectations of teachers of psychology. And we may say 
at once that Professor Angell has produced a creditable piece of work, 
one that will prove a helpful guide to students in most respects. It is, 
taken as a whole, a clear and interesting presentation of the subject, 
comprehensive in its scope, sound in its general conclusions, and free 
from exaggerations. Of course, it is not to be expected that the 
reader should agree with all the positions taken ; there are many de- 
batable questions in psychology, as in other fields of research, and no 
text-book, however good, can hope to obtain absolute assent to its 
views from anyone except its author, if always from him. But it is 
not necessary that one should accept everything that Professor Angell 
says in order to derive benefit from a study of his work, and whatever 
criticisms we may have to offer must not be taken as a reflection on 
the value of his book, or as a qualification of the judgment we have 
already expressed. 

The extreme analytical psychologist, in his desire to reduce every- 
thing mental to its simplest elements, is apt to lose sight of human 
consciousness as a unity, while the extreme ' functionalist,' in his 
effort to make plain what the mind actually does, is apt to ignore 
every consideration of it but its utility. In one case the student does 
not see the mind for its parts, in the other he does not see the mind 
for its acts. In either case he gets an inadequate conception of 
mental processes. In trying to do justice to both ways of looking at 
the subject, Professor Angell keeps his balance and avoids extremes. 
As he declares in his Preface : " Psychologists have hitherto devoted 
a larger part of their energy to investigating the structure of the mind. 
Of late, however, there has been manifest a disposition to deal more 
fully with its functional and genetic phases. To determine how con- 
sciousness develops and how it operates is felt to be quite as important 
as the discovery of its constituent elements. This book attempts to set 
forth in an elementary way the generally accepted facts and principles 
bearing upon these adjacent fields of psychological inquiry, so far as 
they pertain to the mind of man. Inasmuch as it is mental activity, 
rather than mental structure, which has immediate significance for 
thought and conduct, it is hoped that students of philosophy, as well 
as students of education, may find the book especially useful. The 
author has had the interests of such students constantly in mind." 

No one will, in my opinion, find fault with this attitude. At the 
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same time, it seems to me that Professor Angell goes beyond the princi- 
ples laid down in his Preface, when he places himself at what he calls 
the biological standpoint. "In our study of mental processes," he 
says, " we shall adopt the biological point of view just now dominant in 
psychology, and regard consciousness, not as a metaphysical entity 
to be investigated apart from other things, but rather as one among 
many manifestations of organic life, to be understood properly only 
when regarded in connection with life phenomena. We shall dis- 
cover, as we go on, abundant reason for the belief that conscious 
processes and certain nervous processes are indissolubly bound up with 
one another in the human being. But at this point, without attempt- 
ing to justify the assertion, we may lay it down as a basal postulate 
that the real human organism is a psychophysical organism, and that 
the mental portion of it is not to be completely or correctly appre- 
hended without reference to the physiological portion. The psycho- 
physical organism is, moreover, a real unit " (p. 6). That is, the con- 
scious processes and the nervous processes form an inseparable unit, 
the mental portion of which is a manifestation of the physiological 
portion. On the next page we are told : " Our adoption of the bio- 
logical point of view, while it implies no disrespect for metaphysics, 
will mean not only that we shall study consciousness in connection with 
physiological processes wherever possible, but it will also mean that we 
shall regard all the operations of consciousness — all our sensations, all 
our emotions, and all our acts of will — as so many expressions of 
organic adaptations to our environment, an evironment which we must 
remember is social as well as physical. To the biologist an organism 
represents a device for executing movements in response to the stimu- 
lations and demands of the environment. In the main these move- 
ments are of an organically beneficial character, otherwise the creature 
would perish. Mind seems to be the master device by means of 
which these adaptive operations of organic life may be made most 
perfect." That is, the mental portion of the psychophysical unit now 
comes into its rights ; the manifestation of the nervous portion turns 
upon the nervous portion and straightens the latter out when it gets 
into difficulties, or the nervous portion becomes a manifestation of the 
mental portion. Each side of the unit is both manifestor and ' mani- 
festee,' though the accent is laid on the physical organism, which 
produces the mind to serve its own purposes, the preservation of the 
organism. The mind is merely a roundabout way of realizing this 
end. It is true, the mind seems to attain to a somewhat more digni- 
fied position a little later on (page 12), when the author says : "It 
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would be a truer expression of the facts, however, to say that these [the 
sense organs and the muscles] are the tools with which the mind 
works. Through the sense organs it receives its raw material, and by 
its own operations this material is worked up and organized into the 
coherent product which we call intelligence. This intelligence is 
then made effective in practical ways through the rationally controlled 
action of the voluntary muscles." 

To the average outsider not initiated into the mysteries of function- 
alism, all this is more or less confusing. But there are greater troubles 
ahead of us. After making a desperate struggle to comprehend the 
biological conception, we are calmly informed on page 47 : "Let it 
be understood once and for all that wherever we speak, as occasionally 
we do, as though the mind might in a wholly unique manner step in 
and bring about changes in the action of the nervous system, we are 
employing a convenient abbreviation of expression which harmonizes 
with the ordinary everyday methods of thinking and speaking about 
these relations. The real fact appears to be, as we observed in the 
previous chapter, that whenever we have mental activity, we have also 
neural activity in the cerebral cortex. The basal distinction in the 
two kinds of nervous action to which we are referring in this chapter 
is, therefore, not primarily between a form in which the mind suddenly 
produces changes in the nerves as against one in which it does not, 
but rather a distinction between certain kinds of neural activity involv- 
ing consciousness, e. g., cortical activity of the cerebrum, and certain 
other kinds not involving it, e. g., spinal cord reflexes. To use on 
every occasion the long modifying phrases necessary to precise accuracy 
on this matter would evidently be unduly cumbrous, and so we shall 
employ the commoner modes of expression, but the fundamental facts 
which lie behind these convenient metaphors must not be forgotten." 

If we stick to this text, the mind ceases to be the master device it 
was said to be, and the sense-organs and muscles can no longer be 
regarded as tools with which the mind works. Certain kinds of 
neural activity involve consciousness ; whenever we have mental 
activity, we have also neural activity in the cerebral cortex. This may 
be interpreted to mean either that consciousness runs parallel with 
cortical activity and that consciousness and neural processes cannot 
influence each other, or that consciousness is an effect of neural proc- 
esses, but not a cause, an epiphetiomenon, a mere looker-on. In 
either case the functionalistic position breaks down, and all the state- 
ments, made afterwards in the book, that consciousness appears in 
response to the needs of the physiological organism and helps the 
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organism to do what it could not do alone, are mere metaphors. 
Consciousness may appear as much as it pleases, but it can do nothing. 
If it can do nothing, what is the use of saying that it can — even 
metaphorically — and what is the use of making such ado about 
functionalism ? We are told that we cannot understand consciousness 
unless we conceive it as appearing when it is needed, and as helping to 
straighten things out ; and then we are told that it really doesn't 
straighten anything out at all, that this is merely an ordinary every day 
way of thinking and speaking. If that is so, why go on making 
assertions like the following: "A closer inspection of the situation 
will suggest to us the generalization, which is undoubtedly correct, 
that we shall find consciousness appearing at those points where there 
is incapacity on the part of the purely physiological mechanism to 
cope with the demands of the surroundings. If the reflexes and the 
automatic acts were wholly competent to steer the organism through- 
out its course, there is no reason to suppose consciousness would ever 
put in an appearance. Certainly we never find it intruding itself 
where these conditions are observed, except in pathological instances" 
(p. 50). "Consequently, when a stimulus of sound bursts in upon 
its [the child's] activities, some of which, as we have seen, are always 
in progress, it finds itself helpless and unable to act in any save a ran- 
dom and disordered way. Straightway appears consciousness with 
its accompanying cortical activities, taking note of the nature of the 
stimulus and of the various kinds of muscular response which it called 
forth. From this point on, the development is steady and uninter- 
rupted toward the attainment of those fixed and intelligent modes of 
reaction which we call habits " (p. 51). " If we inquire more closely 
into the conditions under which expressions of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction arise, we find that they align themselves very suggestively 
with the doctrine which we have repeatedly formulated regarding the 
origin of consciousness in general. When the child is cold or hungry 
consciousness is called into play, for the organism does not possess, 
in its inherited mechanism of reflexes and automatic movements, any 
device adequate to cope with these difficulties. But the materials of 
voluntary muscular control have not as yet been acquired, and so the 
intense dammed-up nervous currents break over into the few pervious 
pathways of the quasi-reflex type. ... If there were no damming 
up of the nervous currents, if the stimulus represented by the cold 
immediately resulted in releasing efficient motor reactions, there is 
no reason to suppose consciousness would be aroused. This however 
is not the case. The stimulations are there and they become more 
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and more insistent. The conditions for the appearance of conscious- 
ness are, therefore, at hand, and if we may judge by external expres- 
sions it promptly comes to life" (pp. 276 f. See also pp. 59, 176, 

z8 3> 3 X 3> 3 22ff -> 3 2 7ff-, 357)- 

Taken literally, these statements mean that consciousness in its vari- 
ous forms appears when the organism gets into a tight place and needs 
expert testimony, as it were, and accommodatingly disappears again 
" the moment that physiological conditions are established adequate to 
the supervision of the various motor adjustments necessary to the 
organism " (p. 357). " The case of volition affords the conspicuous 
and typical instance of this disposition. When a special form of motor 
activity is needed, attention steps in and the psychophysical processes 
which we have just described cooperate to effect a satisfactory coordi- 
nation. This coordination is then deposited, so to speak, in the 
nervous system in the form of a habit. When further organic de- 
mands arise, this habit is ready at hand and capable of being employed 
with a minimum of conscious control. In this way consciousness is 
ever pressing onward, supported by the reserve forces of habitual 
coordinations, which can at any moment be summoned in the conquest 
of new realms. Volition has thus no sooner established a habit than 
it turns about and employs the habit as a tool in the construction of 
larger, more extensive habits " (p. 357). Like a deus ex machina con- 
sciousness appears on the scene in the nick of time, does its work, and 
silently steals away, seeking "fresh fields and pastures new." 

If all this is a mere matter of terminology and not to be taken seri- 
ously, functionalism goes to pieces, as we said before, and Professor 
Angell is either thrown back upon parallelism or the epiphenomenon 
theory. If it is not mere make-believe, but literal truth, then mental 
processes are either the effects of physiological processes, and physiolog- 
ical processes the effects of mental processes ; or consciousness is a 
creation out of nothing, appearing on occasion of certain physiological 
processes and influencing them somehow, only to disappear again into 
nothing when the work is done. In either case, the physiological 
processes seem to be the fundamental reality according to Professor 
Angell, and consciousness at their beck and call ; for if it were not for 
the demands of the organism, consciousness would not arise ; it arises 
only when and because it is needed to serve the purposes of organic 
life. Although we should not like to accept this latter conception 
without understanding exactly what is meant by organic processes, 
we have no desire to quarrel with Professor Angell for accepting any 
one of the theories mentioned above as a working hypothesis. Our 
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chief objection here is that Professor Angell seems inclined to accept 
them all, and that he asks us to regard as a mere metaphor the very- 
theory which he employs as his most fundamental and constant prin- 
ciple of explanation. 

Frank Thilly. 
Princeton University. 

Beitrage zur religiosen Psychologie : Psychobiologie und Gefi'ihl. 
By G. Vorbrodt. Leipzig, Deichert, 1904. — pp. vi, 173. 

This is the third in a series of essays, several more of which are 
promised, aiming at the reconstruction of theology upon a psychologi- 
cal basis. The two earlier essays are Psychologie in Theologie und 
Kirche ? (Dessau-Leipzig, 1893), and Psychologie des Glaubens (Got- 
tingen, 1895). In religion, says Vorbrodt, " Gott treibt praktische 
Psychologie." That is, in all dealings with religion we have to 
do with a content primarily psychological. In the care of souls psy- 
chology should have a place parallel to that which it holds in pedagogy. 
Similarly, the first duty of dogmatic theology is to recognize certain 
psychological facts. Not the method, indeed, but the content of 
dogmatics is properly psychological. Metaphysics and history occupy 
a secondary place. Metaphysics we must have, but it should be 
founded directly upon psychology, and not indirectly through episte- 
mology. As against the historical movement represented by Har- 
nack, the author holds that the essence of Christianity cannot be de- 
termined by its history. " Das Christentum is zuerst eine individuell- 
psychologisch-naturwissenschaftlich-biologische Grosse, erst in zweiter 
Linie etwas Geschichtliches." "The nerve of history is and always 
will be psychology." 

Vorbrodt has no thought, however, of collecting data for a psy- 
chology of religion, but only of establishing certain points of view. 
His ultimate aim is not to describe facts, but to solve the fundamental 
problems of theistic and Christian belief. His method consists in the 
critical analysis of such concepts as faith, value-judgment, life, feel- 
ing, and so on, always with the emphasis upon the psychological 
aspect. The execution of this design includes almost endless Ausein- 
andersetzungen with reference to other writers, and the result is a 
hitchy movement of thought that repels the reader and obscures the 
strength of the author's constructive thought. 

The present volume discusses two closely related topics which the 
author designates as ' ' Psychologie in der Theologie ' ' and ' ' Psychologie 
des religiosen Gefiihls ' ' respectively. I shall not undertake to trace 



